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The Independence (Missouri) School District Title III 
Project is an inservice program for kindergarten and first grade 
teachers. The overall objective is to train the teacher to identify 
the child who needs help in developing the modalities necessary for 
all learning and for learning to read in particular. In the first 
year prograa, 88 teachers serving 2,328 kindergarten and first grade 
students participated with 632 children identified as deficient in 
one or more of the 10 skill areas considered basic to reading. 
Teachers focused preventive and/or constructive procedures in only 
the area(s) identified as being deficient. Both background 
information concerning reading skill development and learning 
modality development and techniques of detection, prevention, and/or 
correction were provided the teachers in university c lasses, 
workshops, and through assistance from local educational consultants 
and university graduate assistants. End-of -the- year test results 
indicate that the goal of 60 percent growth was achieved in six of 
the basic prereading areas. A comparison of 1972 and 1973 
kindergarten students showed an overall improvement in ability to 
cope with the formal reading skills introduced in the first grade. 
Overall teacher reaction to the program was favorable. (TO) 
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Introduction: 

The Independence iSchool District //30, Independence, Missouri Title III 
Project, Prevention, Di;^gnosis of Reading Problems, is an in-service 
program directed tov/ard Kindergarten nnd First Grnde teachers o The 
overall objective of the progrcim is to train the teacher to identify 
the child who needs help in developing the modc?.lities necessary to 
learning and to lerxning to read in particular « Development in- ten 
identified skill areas of work is considered basic to reoding* Our 
evriluation measures the grov/th of the children identified and worked 
with under said project and the gain the tec^cher felt she received as 
result of the project « 

II Objectives: 

la Objective for the University course Ed 498 VJorkshop in 
Prevention and Di-ignosis of Re -ding Problems 

Objectives for the Itniversity course in prevention end Diagnosis of 
Reading Problems*. 

Objective - General 

To deliver the br.sic information, concepts, principles nnd general- 
izations which encompass the area of prevention and diagnosis of 
reading problems of five, six, r^nd seven ye-^r olds so that these 
learnings con be integr^nted with* the content of the School District 
workshop sessions nnd subsequently implemented in the classroom of 
the teachers who 'C\re P'-^rticipnnts in the project • 

Objectives - Specific 

la To develop the theory, reviei; the research nnd demonstrate 
vhe principles and gener.ilizations in teaching the follow- 
.in the cl«->r;r:room: 



Perceptual Nfotor Integr-^tion 

lo Gross Motor Skills - rending related brsis 



Fine Motor Skillr> reading rel ated b-isis 



Bo 



Visu.ril Discrimin ation - re -ding related b >sis 
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c. Visur\l Memory - rending related basis 

d^ Auditory Discrimination - reading related basis 

eo Auditory Blending/Secuencirtg - reading related basis 

f • Auditory Memory - reading related basis 

go Ccxnprehension - oral development 

ho Langu'ige Concepts ^md Lcingu.nge Development 

io Soci'^1 *j\nd Emotional Behwior - reading related basis 

(Ihe above objectives will be -achieved through lectures, demonstration, 
iiudiig-visual systems of present v.tion; c»nd ler-rniiig will be validated 
vi? ex»imin.^tions and/or projects over content presented.) 

2o To en:^ble te^^ichers to develop their oim plans for creating 
specific m-^.terials -ind activities to be used in the class- 
room in eoch of the ten ;^rens listed ^bove, these plans will 
be submitted, reviev;ed, revised rnd approved by the instructor 
of the course in cooper xtion v/ith the School District v;or)cshop 
supervisors* 

3o To develop en in-depth knowledge of the scope of the reiding 
skills, the sequence for teaching them, nnd the level at which 
they should be taught* 

To ■=^cqu3int the classroom tericher vith many techniques of 
tefiching the reeding skills thnt v^ill enable her to utilize 
a variety of methods and/or techniques to better meet: the 
needs of the individual student o 

Activities: 

1-. Fifteen two hour university class sessions directed by 
Dro John K Sherk, Professor of Education, University of 
Mssouri, K.^nsis City, designed to provide the teocher 
v;ith background of knou'ledge in the specific skill areas, 
their relationship to reading skill development, r.nd tech- 
niques for detection, diagnosis r^nd correction. Included 



in the class sessions were lectures visiting consultants: 

Dr. Betty Over shiner ~ Child Development Center Children's 

Mercy Hospital 

Dr. Glen McCray ~ Psychologist ~ Children's Mercy Hospital 

Dr, Anna Heatherly ~ Consultant - Eorly Childhood Develop- 
ment - University of Arkrjnsas, 
Little Rock, Ark'^.nses 

Dr, Robert P.'-.irchild, M.D, K^nr.an City, Mo. 

Dr, Ver^lee Hirdin - D.lrector of Child Development Center 

University of Missouri, Colun»bi?i 
Missouri 

Six three hour '•/orkshops conducted by L E A consultants 
designed to: 

• provide reinforcement in methods and techniques, 
b. provide idens, time .^.nd materi^-^l to construct 

exercises ^.nd mnnipul -.tive devices for use in the 
classroom. 

As requirement of the class eoch tencher h-'d to 
pl-fii nncl construct -:n exercise or mr.nipulative 
device for ooch -re •., th'-t she v/ould use in her 
clnssroom. Prior to each vjorkshop, the pl.'.n and 
the device v;ere handed in to Titl'=' III stnff, and 
copies of the ided were reproduced on 5 by 8 cords. 
This mer.nt thrt at the end of the course, e.-:ch 
te-'-'cher hod a c^rd file of approximately 88 dif- 
ferent ider's for e.-:Ch of the 10 are-c or .-approx- 
imately 880 ide^s. The games and devices '.'ere 
displ-.yed at the v/orkshops along ".'ith materials 
for construction „ 

c« provide a time for dir.cuss'lon, sharing ^nd pos- 
sible solutions for problems ?mong the teachers 
themselves. We hope thrnt our teachers '/ill begin 
to identify themselves as a cadre of skilled, 
professional teachers. 



Local educr.tion-il consult -^nts --^nd grrdu- te assist.-nts 



worked vdth cl *^ssroom te .\cher in assisting identificn,tion 
of children Implement -^tion of corrective pr-ctices 
'dthin the cl-.ssroomp As te?cher*3 became more proficienti 
video t-'pes -'ere m-=^de of octucl cl.vsses in session sho^'ing 
eximples of clnscroom mnnr-gement ^Pd exempl^^ry ter.:chingc 
Hiese will be used in future te.-^cher tr:\ining sessions and 
c-^n be used for dissemination purposes « 



EvajUoaW-orij 

Eighty eight teachers participated in the course - eighty three 
public t five non-public o An evnlu^tion questionnaire 'ras sent to 
eiich teachero Results follco 



lo As t result of knowledge gained from the Title III* project, 
I kno" more rbout the follovdng: (Check one answer in each 
areo of work) 

Strongl^r Agree .Agree ^^^"^^S, ^HrFSHS}-^ Disr?qyee 



a. 


Gross Motor 30% 


66% 


lo8% 


1.8% 


bo 


Pin*? Motor 30% 


70% 






c. 


Auditory Discrimination 47 « 3% 


51% 


lo7% 




d. 


Auditory Blending 37% 


50% 


11% 


2% 


e. 


Auditory Memory 44 .4% 


55 o 6% 






f . 


Visu.-^l Discrimination 40% 


56 « 3% 


3,7% 




g» 


Visu^l Memory ^11% 


59% 






ho 


Comprehensioi i 36 » 5% 


55 o 5% 


5,5% 


2.5% 


i. 


L<.'.ngu>-*ge 37% 


60*;^ 


?.% 




j» 


Soci~l & Emotionnl 25% 


54% 


20% 


1% 



2-1 As ^ result of kno^. 'ledge g=^ined from the Title III project 
I :\m more k nov/ ledge 'yble :;bout the rel- tionship between the 
follo^'ing and rer.ding skill development; 



Strongly Agree Agree Disagree Strongly Disagree 

Gross Motor 33% 51% l3% 3% 

b. Fir J Kbtor 34% 53% 10% 3% 

Co Auditory Discrimin tion 55% ^.3% 2% 
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Agree 


Disscfree 


d. 


Auditory Blending & 






4% 




Sequencing 


45% 


51% 


e* 


Auditory Memory 


53% 


45% 


2% 


f. 


Visur-il Discrimin-?tior. 


51% 


45% 


4% 


g« 


Visual Memory 


55% 


45% 


2% 


h. 


Comprehension 


40% 


58% 




Langu:'ge 


47% 


50% 


3% 




Soci:il & Emotional 


28% 


6e.3% 


5.7% 



3. As a result of knowledge gcdned from the Title III project I can 
better identify the child v/ithin the are.i of: (Check one saiswer for 
each area of '.;ork) 

.S*£2.122^X iii^ .h3£^^. DiS'^<3ree Strongly Disagree 



o 


Gross Motor 


40% 


51% 


7.5% 


lo5% 


b. 


Pine r-fotor 


43.3% 


51% 


5.7% 




c. 


Auditory Discrimination 50% 


47% 


3 


1.9% 


d. 


Auditory Blending 


37% 




7o4% 


e. 


Auditory Miemory 


4^.o4% 


53.7% 


lo9% 


.7% 


£. 


Visui^l DiscrimiT .ition 


51% 


45.5% 


1«8% 


g. 


VisU'jl Memory 


51% 


45.5% 


3.5% 


1.9% 


h. 


Comprehension 


44 „4% 


50% 


3o7% 


i. 


Loi'iguage 


^•:o% 


55% 


5% 


4% 


3' 


Soci-tl & Emotional 


34% 


41% 


21% 


4. 


As re.'iult of kr.ov/ledge gained from the 


Title III project, I 



of skill in the fol loving .?reas: 

S trongly A^gree Disagree Stro. gly Disagree 





Gross Motor 


47% 


51% 


2% 


«^ 


Fiae Motor 


50% 


46.4% 


3.6% 


Co 


Auditory Discrimination 


50% 


48% 


2% 


do 


Auditory Blending 


39% 


51 o 8% 


9 c 2% 


e. 


Auditory Memory 


48% 


51% 


1% 


f 0 


Visual Discrimini tion 


50% 


48% 


2% 


g. 


Visu'il Memory 


50% 


48% 


2% 


u. 


Comprehension 


45% 


50% 


5% 


io 


Language 


43% 


5?X 


5% 



A3 o result of Title III, I better -^ble to identify the 
child with social and emotionc'l problems # 

Strongly Agreo Agree Diseqree Strong^ly Dis.jgree 
'"18 ' 58 24 

As result of the Title III project I :jn better :*ble to 

ccept the beh vior of the child having soci?^l rnd emotional 
problems. 

Strongly A^ree Agr^f. P^PPSPB:^ 3!^I}3}y^, Dis;agree 
27o42 50 22ol2 

As 3 result of the Title III project, I r^m better oble to - l.p 
the child having social -^^^d emotion,^-l problemso (Check one 
cnnsv/er ) 

Strongly Aoree Agree Disagree Stro "\gl^ Disagree 

29.34 39.4 Jiu2e ' 

29.34 39,4 

As - result of the Title III project, I better ablo to 
(Check one) 

Ao Discuss my students strengths and vresknesses with parents j 

iJtrongly Agree Agree Disagree Stron5^ly Disagree 
45 o 15 4 3V2I II0I7 " ' " ' 

B« Offer ^suggestions to the ppxent thc!t ^/ill help the student 
in -^reas of deficiency: 

Strongl^y Agree Agree Dis -agree Strongljf Disagree 
48^54 51V46 " 

Rnnk the p-^rts of the progr-m in the order of the v^lue that 
they v'c^re to youo 

Classes 1 
•'ork shops _i 
Visiting Corisultt^nts 2 
Classroom Assistants 3 
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10 o The materi-ls in the '-'orlcshops "ere 

90 06% Adeciuote 0A% inadequate 

* 11. As result of using the informol surveys, v;ere you better 
c.ble to identify '-/erknesses you might not hwe identified 
other /ise" 

91% yes 9% No 

12 „ A„ Do you feel th<-.t the children in your room kIio Mere 
involved h^:ve benetited from this progrrim to o degree 
that they "ould not have v>/ithout the progr?«m? 



a/)^. 3% yes }-h2^ 



Bo In v'h?t ^re?s do you 


feel more thorough information 


needs to be presented"^ 




Gross Motor 


2ol% 


Pine Motor 




Auditory DiscriminatJ.o^" 


10%' 


Auditory Blending and 




Sequenci.ig 


20% 


Auditory Memory 


613% 


Visur.l Discrimination 


'472% 


Visuol Memory 




Comprehension 


15% ' 


Language 


13%"^ 


Socio 1 ^nd Emotion-^.l 


20% 



Comments 

The greater perce'\t;>ge of the teachers felt that they giined 
i;i knoi.'ledge of the specific skill =3re:is, in techniques of 
deteciiio--!, r.o.d ere better equipped to apply corrective pro- 
cedures- Social f?nd ei-notion'-l behavior v/as ider.tified os ">r 
.-^re?. of rel:!tive deficiency, especially in techniques of coping 
v.'ith soci-1 ?nd emotionrl m 1-djustment Ihe teichers res- 
ponded almost unrinimously that -« result of T~ III they felt 
better -fble to discu'js chilfren s problems with parents, ^.nd 
to offer constructive suggestions to pnrents so th^-tr. they might 
help their children., 

The teachers ranlced th? University classes -^'icl the -rorkshop 
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ns their most v^^lueble sources of information ^nd ?.ssistance* 

Ihey felt thnt their children had benefited from the program to 
a degree th?t they ^♦oulO not have benefited without the progr^^m* 
Ninety-one percent of the teachers felt th ?t the ir.form'3l survey 
had helped them identify children th.=^t might not he.ve been 
identified other dseo 

Teacher^ md Princip^ 1^ Comments 

The program was of greatest benefit to the beginning teacher 
since it. iiterc^lly guided her through child behavior, clrssroom 
mnn -gement, and pre -nd beginning re::\ding skills. Howevoi: 
comments from those th t h-^d been in the profession number 
of years indicated th'^.t' the program h-is csiused them to re- 
examine their thinkin g concerning childre*'^ and hov.' they learn <> 
They were excited about the nev; ideas rxnd techniques that 
evolved from the classes --^nd v^orkshopsc As one seasoned 
teacher s-^id, I've nlv.'eys done these things, but oovr I 
know what it's all r^bout « 

The following are teachers ?.nd principals cohunents .\bout 
the program: 

■ I think it (T-3) 'dll be of more benefit to me next year 
■:\s I h^ve ? better sense of direction novu 

I felt the program vns excel lent * I feel I could have used 
more of the materi?\l presented and hope to next ye^-^ro 

* I benefited greritly from the professional talks o I am 
getting my degree in reading and the information gained so 
far has been reinforced* 

I felt very frustrated in trying to test students ^nd helping 
those v;ith cited problems « Ihe clr^ssroom te-^cher needs more 
time and assist-^nce ^'ith this type of n progrrm« I also 
suggest that the tests be more sophistic iited in spotting 
specific problems.. 

I felt the progr-m v.vns benefici^.l to me, pr^rticul -^rly the 
workshops « There wc>s more theory th.^t pr:ictic;:l help in 
the classes* 



' As ^ Kinderg-^rten teacher, I had not \^orked v.dth my children 
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iiidividu^^lly or in smnll groups o 1 used the unit method to 
te^c>. but ^fo nil ^''orked on th.^t p-rticuli^r unit^ The Xntter 
p.-^rt of this ye-^r^ 1 begov^ grouping my children according 
to needs.. I established many interest centers, ^'hile still 
using the u^-iit method i I t=^ught specific pre-re^jdi>\g skills 
vdth specific purposes in mindo I c.-^n cert=:inly see the . 
results of the progr -n in my Metropolit^tn Test scores^ My 
childrer^ --re more test ' dse i and more ble to vork inder 
pendently nd folio:/ directions ^ 

' I feel it is very benefici-^l program- for the chilfren of 
this school systemo Hovever, I do not feel th t te^^chers 
should h,nve to continue this time consuming project of pre 
nnd post testing ond keeping records ^dthout time m-^do 
:^vtiil'-!ble to thenft (not including regular plrinning time) 
or fin-~inci- 1 remuneration for timo -^nd effort spe^-^.tv It 
nppe^rs th-t the bulk of the childs educational succes.^ 
f "11 on the shoulders of e-^rly primrry te.?chers yet no one 
seems 'dlling to give credit ^.'here it is due by helping 
these teachers '^dth projects such ^s these o Wouldn't p-vid 
slides be -^Vc^il -ble for projects such -^s these under pending 
HnB, 474 T itiis nt legist would give -ssist-^nce to those of 
us ''ho desire to do this project but see the injustice 
done prim^^ry te achers by dem.rnding so much more from them 
yet not giving r^ny to help the te^tcher in '^ny w.:yo 

1 think it is gre:.ti This w:s renlly an opportuiiity of 
life time to get this informr^tion free of cost^ md I feel 
I rec>lly benefited from the experienced The workshops 
were especially helpful.. It ^^ms good to h:^ve the time 
to m^-ke the thip.gs that I need but never c?.n find the time 
to get m--'deo Sorry I c =in't be in this program ^g?in next 
year 

I sincerely .^ppreci .te the f^ct th^-t I vns given the 
opportunity to p rticip-.te in the progrrjm. I ilso gre -tly 
appreciate -r^ll the time -nd effort you^ the Title III staffs 
put into Title III«- 

I feel th t there ic^i^t enough time in the d-jy to give rll 
the speci'^1 help the children needo I wish there ^'ere some 
w-y to ^'ork or. r\ more i dividu-^lized b:.siso The progr m 
h s re ^ly give;i me better outlook o-. ^/h t is needed md 
how to put it together. 
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' I felt ^11 re 3 "ere pretty ''ell covered but one leeds tiev; /ideas 
th=-t could be helpful in all nre .s nd especially in Soci-- 1 
•^nd Enwtion^l Beh .vior. I enjoyed the project md felt my 
time '-'.^s "ell spent v ' 

•My only criticism of the classes '«'as th.-t the classes force J 
me to focus my attention or^ i ne'*.' arer« before I ''tis rendy to 
lewe the current one. I recognize this vns necess:»ry to 
complete the cl.^ss ^N-ork -tnd \/ould expect this not to be r 
problem ordinarily i i the school room regularly. With the 
-rens covered no'; ench child could be given the :>tte-itioi' 
at the point of need..' 

"There w-s not enough time to put into use <?11 of the ide-^s. 
The c?rd file is most helpful but 1 feel v<e definitely need 

terchers .^ide to put Jl of these techniques to use. 
Volunteer help is '^.Imost necess.v<ry, 

I found the inform-ition g.-.ined from the Title III project 
most helpful to me during prrent conferences- I "fs able 
to discuss child's specific problems and specific nee.Iu 
I found myself referring to our project during nlmost 
every conference. 

Principal's Comments 

The teichers feel the progrcim h.^s been helpful « They feel 
more confident; they feel they c^n do =i bettor Job next 
yeor.. I think most enlightening to me was thrt the teachers 
felt excited nbc» t the program even though the closses, 
'..'orkshops, testii.3, etc. listed for most or the yc^Xo 

' I see te-'chers dojng thi.-.gs, ide< s they h ve gotten from 
the progr-m, into -ctio-i in the closs room." 

"I h-^.ve hC'-^rd nothing but praise from my te.-!»cherD. The 
ide«s were presented so th t they could go right b ck to 
the cl-ssroom '•■na put them to use with •> specific child, 
v/ith specific problem. • 

••M:-ny of my seco id grade teachers copied ide-'^s from the 
c ird file for their o"r. use.. 

' ,„.„most import.fr^tly, it cr.used teachers to t-^ke n critical 
look Mt i.fdividu-'l children.' 



ERIC 
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' . ooamr-i'^ly, te<-.chers rre more ■•\l■^re of different types of 
problems th-^t sho • up. My kinderg -rten tevcher mc^de copies 
of suitable activity c.'.rdr. 'nd g.->ve them to p.^rents so they 
might help their childre:u" 

"the project hns been helpful in coi-^ferences v;it:i parents. 
All studer.tn benefited but most especi-lly, those ic^a'-^tified 

\ O f ti 

Title III h.*s h.d very positive influence 

"My P T A Executive Boc^rd Meeting discussed Title IIIc These 
people felt very positive ibout the program; che parents felt 
like ^'e ''ere trying to uo .something o 

^'Title III is - very fine progrr.m. It h.--s been very helpful 
to our kindergrrten -rnd first grade ter.chers^ I v;ish it couid 
be extended to include secoid md third gr.-»de teacherso' 

^*It v':s " much need'?d program.. I could sec the results in 
the ter:chers« I v »s impressed vdth the clnsses I -ttendedo'- 

Objective for Specific Skill Areos of Leaning 

V/e propose th-t ^pproxim-^tely 10% or 120 kindergrxten children 
-nd .^pproxim^-^tely 10% or 130 firr.t grr-de children (identified 
fiS being deficier:t) will improve in specific skill .^rer?s, 
A.n nver-ge of 60% .^s me sured by .^n lndividu-1 toting scale, 
with ratings m -de t the beginring ^nd end of the nc-^demic 
ye.-r, Ihis gro'-th ^dll be -s -» result of kindergarten -ind 
first gr^ide te^-^cher p-»rticipption in speci-lly designed and 
conducted university clrsses, workshops designed to follow.' 
up ^'^.d implement inform.-^tion ^nd procedures presented in the 
university classes -nd pnrticip.^ition in the evr^lu'-ition of the 
apv)liC'^tiop of techniques 'Ithin the clnssroom, ssisted by 
university gr<^du.-te -assist. .;ts .^nd L E.A . consultr-^nts- 

Over 11 2,066 'surveys were administered (by stnff :^nd/or 
te-chers) to 740 children.. (Not --II children v/ere tested in 
-^11 ^re-^s) Tercher judgement nd observation '/-s the br.sis 
of identification for -administration of rll tests (surveys). 
During the course of the school year m-^ny children identified 
rs h.?ving problems v'ere 'tested tenchers worked to 

-:lleviete those problems., Ho\'ever due to moving or child- 
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hood dise: ser. >t the time of the post-test period several 
children i/- o^-^ch element ry buildii-»g did v'iot h-^ve post- 
test c.dmir ir.tered and -re not dociomented in our evalur^tion. 

Skill Arecs^ 

lo Grons Ntotor Skillr.: 

Objective: 

Approximately 10% or 120 kinderg.^.rten -^nd 10% or 
130 first grade children who ^re deficient in 
gross motor skills vdll improve rm ^?ver:?.ge of 60% 
\s me-^.sured by individu.^1 r-^ting scale, during 
the school year- 

Activities: 

Ao University class conducted by Dr John Sherk, 
University of Missouri, Kansas City identifying 
gross motor skills, st-?ge of development expected 
in 5, 6, nnd 7 year olds, techniques and methods 
to be used in identification >nd correction for 
the child needi.-^g help to develop proper gross 
motor skills rind discussion of relationship of 
skill c>rea to receding ^ 

Bo Demonstr •^tion of use of bolonce beams, of 
st ind-^rd physical educatio»". equipment, bean begs, 
":nd rhythm g-^mes i>) developing static nnd dyncimic 
b'->.l-^nce, effective use of body parts to mnintnin 
b^-:lince, sprrtinl concepts, visunl motor •:=!bility 
rnd visur-^l motor coordi 'lation, by L.E.A Physical 
Education cor.su Itrnt .:nd PcSc tenchers^ 

C« Lecture 5^essio:^. oh methods md techniques in 
developii^g gross motor slcills :ind re^nding 
relrtedness by Dr Ann.-. He^itherly, University of 
Ark 'ns-^s. Little Rock, Arknas^So 

Dc Workshop conducted by L-E^A^ consultants ir- 
^'hich te-ichers m-^^de m-^nipulative items to be used 
in classrooms nnd discussed ^snd exch^?pged ideris 
^nd techrdques to develop gross motor skills o 
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Examples: 

Lock and Key Board to develop eye hand co- 
ordin:-tion, 12 by 12 vinyl tiles bearing 
•:lph"bet letters to ^±d children in developing 
motor skill ?.nd to les^rn sound symbol relation- 
ships^ oilcloth grids - bef\n b?gs for t^geting 
used to develop eye h?nd coordin- tion, l:^terality 
and direction.-^.lity* 

Er. Clr.ssroom conferences by graduate nssist*»nts 
'^nd L.E^A^ consult:^nts. This fostered discussion 
^-n6 ev-^lu^tion of methods n^d techniques, of children 
and problem's, which aided ' teachers in identifying 
and correcting children' s problems* 

EV'-:lu3tion: 

Evalur.tion ^r^s by pre-post ''Gross Motor Check List 231 
children received both pre ^nd post surveyo 

Averr^ge amount of g-dn u-s 51%o 

Comments ; 

Although this skill arer. ranked 10* >: in amount of gdin' for all 
skill =^reas u'e feel 51% gain to be substr.ntic.l grot;tho Inter- 
est evidenced by our physical education te-chers in requesting 
copies of the evrlu-^tioi^ check list and observed incidental 
learning that took place, .such 3S teaching children to follov/ 
direction::, unme^^sured by our surveys, observance of tenchers 
use of recess, PoE^ ::ind closs time to develop gross motor 
skills is evidence of considered progress in the skill -reao 

2 a Fine 

Objective: 

Approximately 10% or 120 kindergarten r-^nd 10% or 130 first 

gr. de children 'jho "^re deficient in fine motor 

skills vdll improve an r.vernge of 60%, rs measured 

by individur^l r-?ting sc.^le, during the school 

yenro 
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Activities: 

A. , University cl-ss c:)nducted by Dr John Sherk, 
University of Missouri, Krn3S City, identifying 
fine motor skills, st-^ge cf development md 
expected .ability of 6, rn6 7 ye-jr olds. Lee* 
ture sessions -nd discussio:i covered relntedness 
of fine motor skills to re^^.ding, methods and 
techniques to be used to develop ^cceptcible fine 
motor skills, rnd commercic"»l m-?±erials -ivoilible 
for correction of tne problem* 

B. Demonstr =»tior nnd discussio^^ of vrt processes 
:;ind materi-^ls by L E-.A- Art Consultr-^nt, ^&: Louis 
Br-iiley, for development of fine motor skills o 
(Ex-*mple: Manipulr.tion of cl^y Find use of 
scissors to develop muscles used in v/riting pro- 
cess ?.nd cutting) 

Co ^^'orkshop conducted by L^E A consultants in 
^'hich mc^.nipulotive devices were constructed^ 
ide^s v/ere exch. -ngedo 

Do E - A consult r.ts -^nd gradu^.te ossistrnts 
v/ent into the classroom to help the teacher by 
discussion -nd ev?lu.-^tion of children nnd of methods 
■md techniques, rel^.ted to development of fine motor 
skills^ 

Ev luatiorw 

Ev lu"*tion ^'^s by r^dministretion of pre-post Pine Ptotor 
Survey. T»''o hur^dred forty children v/ere administered 
pre-po:;t survey * 

Average amount of g.-^.in fr.s 55o8%o 
Comments : 

Fine Motor skills r-^nked 9tb in percentage of grin. A3 in 
Gross Motor Skills the percentage of gain, v;hile less than 
60% proposed, shov/s evidence of subst;-^ntiril gro'/tho VJe 
found that '^'hil<5 some children could do the survey they hnd 
problems '^^riting on the line of i/riting and forming letters o 
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And thrt others h?d no problems in ^ctur*l vriting but had 
problems in completing the survey. This ho.s resulted in 
revision of the survey for purposes of better identi.fying 
the problem re* youngster o We feel findings on this 
survey indicative of needed trrdning of te^.chers to deter- 
mine v;hether problems in this ^re i i-re due to motor 
problems or perception problems « 

3» yisu.-^l pis^rimin-^tio^^^ 

Objectives: 

Approximately 10% or 120 kindergarten and 10% or 130 
first grade cliildrep ^-^ho cire deficient in visu-^1 
discriminntion skills ^/ill improve .nn -werage of 60%, 
as measxared by nn individual r.nting sC'-»le, during the 
school ye ro 

Activities: 

Ac University clrisses conducted by Dr John Sherk, 
University of Missouri, Konsps City, provided the 
tec^cher -.'ith background knowledge as to v;hat is 
mer»nt by visu.nl discrimi>v^tion, the pertinence of 
visual discrimination -bility to the rec>ding process, 
ho'.' to identify the problem child> ^.nd hov to aid 
the development of visu 1 discrimination ability 
in the clissroomo 

Bo '''orkshop sessio»> (c combined vrorkshop over 
visual skills v/?.s held.) in which L-E-A. consultants 
discussed methodr. r^nd techniques, observable beh?5vior 
of child having visu/d discrimination problems, and 
in '.'hich te.?chers constructed m. nipul'?.tive items to 
be used in developing visual discriminc^tion skill s« 

Ex-mples: L.-:min >ted "ork boards in ^^hich child 
mntched, colors, sh-^.pes, letters, words c. 
Lcuninated puzzles for matching like letter clusters, 
like designs 

Art foam letters to enr^ble child to feel the sh,^pe 
of letter as oid to diGcriminr?tiono 

C. Ao Co'-isult-tnts -nd grnduote -r^.ssistonts 

visited each classroom e.^ch ueek to aid te'-icher in 
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identification of problem children. Li this skill ?xea, 
to ev:'ilu.:te methods e.nd techniques, and to suggest 
-dditic^r.l me sure p to -id in child's developments 

Svlurtion: 

One hundred ^.nd fifty six children '^^ere -administered the 
pre-post Visual Discrimination sur\ ayo 

Average ^^-jnounts of g^in '.as 74p9%r 

Comme^its : 

The greatest .?iTiouot of g-iiu of the 10 skill --rers was 
found to be in the /.-re^ of visu-l discrimin^tiono It 
rjjnked first ir. wernge g-ino "\'e feel o\ar survey did 
identify the child having severe visual discrimination 
problems^ We recommend revision of the survey however^ 
for purpose of refining our screening device o The ability 
to visually discriminate is prerequisite to the residing 
process o If v;e refine end r^dd to the survey ^'^e ''/ill 
better screen out the child having developmentnl lag 
in the area of visud.l discrimin:ition., 

4* Visuol Memory: 

Obj ective: 

Approximately 10% or 120 kindergarten and 10% or 130 
first gr.::de children v.-ho .;?re deficient in visual 
.memory skills "ill improve -^.n .;ver-^ge of 60% ^.s 
mer-sured by r.n individual rating scale, during the 
school year. 

Ao A University cl^ss conducted by Dr John Sherk, 
University of Missouri, K.^t^s-is City related to 
visual memory provided the teocher v/ith background 
inform-^. tion^ identification skill, f^nd corrective 
methods pnd techniques to be used to rid the child 
needing development help in the Dxe of visuc^l 
memory.. The direct rel^-itionship between visu-^1 
men.ory crd residing - 7,-^.3 discussed.. 



Bo -'brkshop co^-ducted by L.3.A-Stnff in ^'hich sm^ll 
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group discussions took plnce md in which materials 
and devices to be used ns ?in -^id in the cl'-ssroom 
for developsnent of visuril skills were constructed » 

Exrmple: 

Ide.?s v?ere exch .:nged for classroom g^mes th^t v^^ould 
?id visual memory « 

Identical pictures, one vdth missirig p^^rts, \7ere 
Iciminited for use as =?n ^id to help the child 
remember ^ tint he hnd seer.o 
Designs for peg boards were developed « 

Co Lo So Au consultants and grodu.?te r^ssist^ants 
visited ecch cl-^ssroom to aid in ev^:?lu::ting methods, 
to observe pupil re-^ction, to help the teacher vdth 
planning and to v;ork with the students 

Evalu-?tion: 

Ev.^luition '^r.s by pre-post Visual Memory Surveyo One 
hundred seventy four children vere -idministered both 
pre md post survey* Aver->ge --.mount of g<?in vas 64„8%o 
Visual Memory riinked third in percentage of gaino 

Comments : 

Ihe ability to recall letters withi^^ ^ word nnd/or '/ords 
in sequasce is one of the most import nt skill prereq- 
uisite'i to learning to re*^d., i'e feel th-^t since only 
184 children ^/ere screened c.s halving problems in this 
Dre-1 while our pre-project survey indic.-^ted this to be 
one of our v.»e^kest are^s, th t our survey is not 
screening the child needing help* >'e ^re therefore 
revising our visual memory survey to hopefully more 
adequately identify the child needing help in devel- 
opment of visu ^1 memory skills* 

5., Auditory Discrimi*'. ition: 

Objective; 

Approximately 10% or 120 kinderg-rte ' ^'d 10% or 
130 first yrade children who are deficient in 
•uditory discrimiiv^tioi- skills ^111 improve -^n 
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civcXBCiQ of 60^^ as iccn;;urc<3 by cn indivi.'ti 1 rating 
scale during the school year* 

Activities: 

A« University classes conducted by Dr John Sherk, 
University of Missouri, Kansas City in vhich the 
teachers were taught v/hat auditory discrimination 
is, hc" ifc is related to the reading process, hov' 
to identify the problem child and how to help this 
child develop auditory discrimination skills* 

Lecture and discussion by L E A music consultant, 
Miss Aleta Runkle, in ^/hich she discussed and dem- 
onstrated use of and teaching of music as an aid 
to the development of auditory discrimination 
skills^ 

Co 'Workshop conducted by LpEoAc consultants in 
which ideas for development of auditory discrim- 
ination skills "ere developed and constructed o 

Examples ? 

Sets of sound boxes (having like levels of materials) 
were mrde for auditory matching c 
Rhyming boxes, v;here child matched pictures that 
rhymed, «*'ere m-de^. 

Lncing cards for child to lace sounds that matched 
were made« 

Do Lo E. A-, consultants ond graduate assistants 
worked in each classroom aiding the teacher with 
testing, evaluation of methods and techniques, and 
suggesting corrective measures that would develop 
auditory discrimination skills* 

Evaluation: 

lV;o hundred forty four children were admirdstered pre- 
post auditory discrimination surveys « 

Average c-mount of gain '/ns 61o8%,> 

Auditory Discrimination ranked 5t^ in percentage of gain^ 
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6. Auditory Blending and sequencing: 
Objective: 

Approximately 10% or 120 kindergarten and 10% 
or 130 first grade children who are deficient 
in auditory blending and sequencing skills will 
improve 60% as meas\ared by an individual rating 
scale, during the school year* 

Activities: 

Ao University classes were conducted by Dr. 
John Sherk, University of Missouri ,. K.3nsas City 
in which teachers were made cognizant of the 
auditory blending - sequencing skill and of its 
reading relatedness, of characteristics of the 
child having a problem in this skill area and 
of methods and techniques for development and/or 
correction of auditory deficiencies « 

Bo A lecture session was conducted by Dr Veralee 
Hardin, Director of Early Childhood Development 
Center, Ifriiversity of Missouri at Columbia. The 
session covered the auditory modality and techniques 
and methods to be used to develop ito 

Co Workshop conducted by L.EoAo consultants in 
which ideas for development of auditory blending 
and sequencing skills were exchanged and manipulative 
items and aids to instruction were constructed. 

Do Classroom assistance for each teacher to aid 
her in evaluation of methods and materials, in 
planning and management, in identification and 
correction development of auditory blending - 
sequencing skills wc;s given by Lo Ao consultants 
and graduate assistants. 

Evaluation: 

Three hundred nineteen pre-post Auditory Blending- 
Sequenciuy surveys were administered. 

Aver-ige amount of gain v/as 61%. 
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This s}cill ranked 6th in amount of gain* 
Comments; 

Our teachers feel most inadequate in this skill area and 
the greatest number of children were identified as having 
problems in this areao Because of the fact teachers lack 
skill and knov;ledge in this area, our children are deficient 
in this skill o Auditory blending and sequencing skill is 
basic to the reading process o The fact that teachers voiced 
feelings of inadequacy in this area and the fact that, 
after training and work^ 20% of our teachers still feel a 
need for further work in this skill (sec questionaire) 
would indicate a weakness in our reading program and/or 
teacher training of v;hich to take noteo 

7o Auditory Memory: 

Objective: 

Approximately 10% or 120 kindergarten and 10% orM30 
first grade children who are deficient in auditory 
memory will improve an average of 60%, as measui-'ed 
by an individual ratir^g scale, during the school 
yearo 

Activities: 

Ao U-iiversity clriss conducted by Dr John Sherk, 
Ifriiversity of Missouri, Kansas City defined 

auditory memory, related this skill to the reading 
process, created a background of knowledge con- 
cerning the skill discussed stage of development 
expected in the 5, 6, and 7 year old, discussed 
observable characteristics of problem child in 
this area, and discussed developmental and cor- 
rective techniques to be used in the classroomo 

Bo Workshop, conducted by LcEoAo consultants 

was held i . Iiich ide^s for helping children deficient 
in auditory memory skills were exchanged, methods 
ana t-echniques v;ere discussed, manipulative items 
as an aid to teaching were constructed « 

Examples : 
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Ideas for developing ability tc remember -tiat has been 
heard vere exchanged such as using oral instruction in 
developing memory ability- 

Use of tape recorder, of environmental surroundings, 
and of oral story telling to develop memory abilityo 

Co In their presentation to the teachers Dr Veralee 
Hardin, University of Missouri at Columbia, cf-iscussed 
all auditory problems. Miss Aleta Runkle, L^EoAo 
music consultant discussed use of music and teaching 
of music to develop all auditory skills- 

Do Graduate assistants and LoEoAo consultants 
visited each classroom for purpose of helping the 
teacher with planning, with selecting method or 
technique that would help the child deficient in 
auditory memory skills, and to observe child's 
reaction to the teaching technique » 

Evaluation : 

One hundred eighty one children received the pre-post 
auditory memory survey « 

Average amount of gain was 56o5%o 

This s>cill ranked 7tb in amount of gain. 

Comments : 

Auditory Memory skill, th© ability to reauditorize within 
the mind that which is heard, is ^igain, necessary to the 
reading process- LoE,Ao consultants and the teachers feel 
the survey while identifying the child who had severe problems 
may not have identified the child needing developmental aide 
We are revising the survey for the purpose of creating a 
better screening device. Because of the irrportance of this 
skill in reading we will ask Dr Nichols, Central Missouri 
State University, to review the area end teaching techniques 
in workshop session o 

80 Comprehension 



Objective: 
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Approximately 10% or 120 kindergarten and 10% or 130 
first grade children deficient in comprehension 
skills will improve an average of 60%, as measured 
by an individual rating scale, during the school 
yeciTo 

Activities: 

Ao University classes conducted by Dr John Sherk, 
Universidy of Missouri, Kansas City, established 
background information for teaching of comprehension 
skills o Development of adequate attention span, 
requisite to comprehension, and types and methods 
of questioning was discussed; as was methods and 
techniques for correcting and/or developing 
comprehension skill So 

Bo A workshop was conducted by LoEoAo consultants 
for exchange of ideas, for discussion and evaluation 
of methods and techniques, and for construction of 
manipulative materials to be used in the classroonio 

Examples: 

Contraction Board - to develop understanding and use 
of contractions o 

Classifying Game - matching of related pictiareSo 
Word Opposite Cards - to develop concepts of 
opposite and differential in words o 
Sentence Sense - phrases on sentence stripe that 
child uses to create sentence to ask or tell 
something o 

Big and Little Game - to develop concept of terms 
big and little o 

Co Graduate assistants and LcEoAo consultants visited 
each rlassroom to observe and evaluate children*s 
reaction to methods and techniques, to aid teachers 
in identification and correction/development of 
comprehension skills and to aid with classroom 
managements 

Evaluation : 
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Evaluation was by administration of pre-post Comprehension 
Survey. One hundred eighty five children were identified 
as needing help. 

Average amount of gain wao 660 1%. 

Comprehension ranked 2nd i"i amount of gain for the ten 
skill areas. 

9o L^niguage Development: 



Objective: 

Approximately 10% or IPO kindergarten and 10% or 
130 first grade children deficient in language 
development will xmprove an average of 60% as 
measvired by an individual rating scale, during 
the school year» 



Activities : 

Ao University classes conducted by Dr^ John Sherk, 
University of Missouri, Kansas City, established 
stage of development normal for 5, 6, and 7 year 
oldso Discussions covering methods and techniques 
for language development, identification of the 
child having problems, and pertinence of language 
development to the reading process were held, 

B.. Workshop session conducted by L.E.Ac consultants 
covered exchange of ideas for language development, 
evaluation of methods and techniques tried i... the 
classroom, and constr-i-tion of manipulative material 
to be used in tiie classroom as an aid to language 
development. 



Examples : 

Manipulative materials to develop spatial conceptso 
Secret Sack - child dcscribos articles in sack and 
othd;s determine contents - this develops -.anguage 
usage and language o'^ilityo 

Film rneatcrs and Puppets - used in role playing 
for lantjuage development and ievelopmenL of 
communication skills. 



Show and tell Question time - Childr'^n question 
child with article to show to determimi ilentity 
of articlou Develops child language aoiiw.y and 
comprehension ability« 

C« Graduate^ assistants and L^EvAr consultants visited 
classrooms to aid tviachers in evaluating me'^hods and 
techniques, in planni.ig for children, ^nd in class- 
room managements 

Evaluation: 

Evaluation was by pre-post Language Development Survey,> 
One hundred ^^nd fifty tv;o children v^/ere administered the 
pre-post survey* 

Average amount of gain was 63 08% 

Language Development ranked 4^ in amount of gain for the 
ten areas of akill development.. 

Comments: 

Since a child learns to read words only if these words 
are a part of his vocabulary and he can understand theVt, 
language development and comprehension or understanding 
of the language developed is again prerequisite to the 
skill of reading o Cur surveys measured satisfactory 
growth • We feel, however, that not only the children 
identified as having problems gained but all other 
children gained also as a resbU ot more knowledgeable 
teacher doing the teaching o 

10 o Social and Emotional Development 

Objective: 

Approximately 10% or 120 kindergarten and 10% or 130 
first grade children deficient in social and/or emotional 
development v/ill improve an average of 60% as measured 
by an individual rating scale, during the school 
yeaTo 



Activities: 
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A. University classes conducted by Dr* John Sherk, 
IMversity of Missouri, Kansas City, covered normal 
expectancy in social and emotional development of 
the 5, 6, and 7 year old* 

Bo Lecture - Discussion sessions (2) conducted 
by Dr fcetty Over shiner, Special Education Division, 
Oiildren's Merc;; Hospital, Kansas City, Missouri 
covering definition cf terms, techniques and methods 
for behavior modification, characteristics of normal 
and abnormal social and emotional behavior, and 
classroom structure to aid problem child* 

Lecture D.lscvission session conducted by Dr Glen 
McCray, Psychiatrist, Children's Mercy Hospital, 
Kansas City, Missouri covering stages of develop- 
ment, relatod to social- and emotional behavior, from 
childs birth to school age, the necessity of 
determining actual stage of development and importance 
of beginning developmant at stage of "need**o 

Lecture - Discussion Session conducted by Dr Robert 
Fairchild, M*Da, Children's Mercy Hospital consultant j, 
discussed the abnormally developed child, use of 
drugs for purpose ^f controlling behavior, behavorial 
characteristics doctor looks for in child, the methods 
used by physician.:, for treatinent, and referral practices 
in our areao 

Ca Workshop session for small group discussion and 
evaluation of methods and techniques was conducted by 
LoEoAo consultants o 

Evaluation: 

Evaluation was by Social and Emotional Development checklist 
Lased on teacher obsorvati'- lol 

One hundred eighty four children were identified as needing 
developmental /corrective helpo 

Average gain v;as 57o5%o 

Social and Ei.iOuioTui.1 Developmont rankc;u in amounL of gain 
for the ten skill areas o 

Comments: 

Social cr emotional maladjusin^onh is a doiirrent to the learning. 

processo It follov/s, that if he is to learn, a child's social 

or emotional problems must be recognized and dealt witho That 

a measure of success v;a3 ^attained is apparent from survey statistics 

and from teacher opinion (see ouestionaire ) o 

Additional work: ana training is needed, at the instructional level o 
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EVALUATION 1972-73 



Teat HeHulta 

VMle we expected all kindergarten and first grade children to benefit from 
the program, we proposed that the ea^hasis of the study be focused on those 
children identified as being deficient in one or more of the ten areas. Two 
thousand sixty-six individu£a informal surveys were administered with the 
child's ranking entered on his individual rating scale. At the end of the 
year, the amount of grow'.h was tabulated to determdLne the average percent 
of gain in each of the skill areas. Table I shows the skill areas ranked 
from the area of greatest gain to the area with the least amount of gain, 
the number of children who were the focus of study in that area, and the 
average percent of gain of children who were the focus of special techniques 
in each area. 

It should be noted that some children were found to be deficient in all 
areas, but for the most part a child might be deficient in visual discrimi- 
nation and visual memory and perfectly normal in other areas. The child 
was worked with only in the area in which he was found to be deficient. 



Table I 

Area . No. of Average % 

Children of gain 

Visual Discrimination 156 74.9 

Conqarehension 135 

Visual Memory 174 o4.d 

Language Development 152 ^^t^ 

Auditory Discrimination 244 61.8 

Auditory Blending 319 61. 

Social and Emotional 184 57 #5 

Auditory Memory 181 56.5 

Fine Motor Skill 240 55.8 

Gross Motor Skills 231 51. 



"Percent of gain" is defined as the amount of gain actually achieved by 
the child compared to the amount he could have gained. 

Table I shows an average gain of 60^ or more in the first six areas which 
are closely related to reading skill development. The least amount of 
gain is in the motor skills which are not so closely related to actual 
reading, but are related to the development of laterality and directionality. 
The average gain for the 10 areas is 61^. 



Table II indicates child growth based on the data from the pre and post 
rating scales. Column I indicates the percentage of children who made 
the indicated gain; column II is the number of chiHren, and column III 
indicates the growth indicated on the rating scale. It should be kept in 
mind that some of these students were deficient in most or all areas, and 
some in only one or two areas. It was noted that the less the areas of 
deficiency, the greater the gain. This is to be expected because the child 
benefited from the concentration of techniques in his area of deficiency, 
and because the stronger child tends to make more progress. The child >iho 
is weak in all areas will make less progress percent wise because he has 



so many areas 


of deficiency to overcome • 






Table II 




N « 632 
Percentage 


N 


Percent of growth 
on Hatizig Scale 


23.9 
4.2 

11.5 
11.2 
5.5 
19.3 
6.8 
6.17 
3.3 
6.3 


151 
27 
73 

dl 

35 

122 

43 
39 

21 
40 


91-100 
81- 90 
71- 80 
61- 70 
51- 60 
41- 50 
31- 40 
21- 30 
11- 20 
0- 10 



Table III is a con^rison of the ranking of kindergarten students who took 
the Metropolitan Readiness Test in May, 1972, and those students who took 
the test in May, 1973. There was no attempt to match the students in any 
way. The only common factor was that the children came trcm the same area 
and attended the same schools. The same schools that gave the Metropolitan 
tests in 1972 also gave the tests in 1973. These schools are representative 
of the various economic areas of the district and represent a significant 
sampling of the students. 

The rankings according to Metropolitan norms are defined as follows: 
^Letter rating Readiness Status Significance 

A Superior Apparently very well prepared 

for first grade work. Should 
be given opportunity for en- 
riched work in line vdth 
abilities Indicated. 



^a?tter rating 
B 



Readiness Status 
High Nonoal 



Average 



Low Normal 



Low 



Significance 

Good prospects for success 
in first grade work provided 
other indications such as 
health, emotional factors^ 
etc., are consistent. 

Likely to succeed in first 
grade work. Careful study- 
should be made of specific 
strengths and weaknesses of 
pupils in this group and their 
instruction plamied accordingly* 

Ukely to have difficulty in 
first grade work. Should be 
assigned to slow section and 
given more individualized help. 

Chances of difficulty high 
under ordinary instructional 
conditions. Further readiness 
work, assignment to slow 
sections, or individualized 
work is essential. 



^.ta from manual of directions. Metropolitan Readiness Tests ^ p. 11. 

^-•''Tiese levels are set up in terms of standard deviation distances. B, C, 

and D are each 1.0 S.D. in width. A and E are the extremes beyond 1.5 S.D. 

abc/e and below the mean, respectively. Level A includes the top 7 percerA 
'>he standardization groi^); level B the next 24 percent; level C the middle 
:>ercent; level D the next 24 percent; and level E the Iciwest 7 percent. 

\Ae :ropolitan Manual, p. 11) 



Table III 

Metropolitan Readiness Tests 
Conq^son of Ranking: May, 1972 - May, 1973 



1972 




N - 687 




N 


Percentage 


152 


22 


194 


28 


213 


31 


78 


11 


19 


2.7 





1973 






N - 795 




K 


Percentage 


(+) or (-) 


239 


30 


+8 


247 


31 


+3 


183 


23 




68 


8.5 


-2.5 


15 


1.8 


- ,9 



% 

36 
34 
32 
30 
28 
26 
24 
22 
20 
18 
16 
14 
12 
10 
8 
6 
4 
2 
0 

Hanking 



Figure 3 

Graph Showing Comparison of 
Kindergarten Ranking - May, 1972 - May, 1973 
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The table and the graph ehow a greater percentage of the 1973 studenta ranking 
in the Superior and High Nomal areas, with a d i mi n ishing percentage ranking 
in the Average and Low Komal areas. This would indicate that a greater number 
of our kindergarten students were ready for the canplexLties of formal reading 
instruction encountered in the first grade. 

Our first indication of this trend came from the teachers themselves who called 
us to tell us of the trends they were seeing. Some teachers coBSiented that 
this was the first year that they had not had any children rank in the D and E 
categories. Careful questlOTdjig of the teachers about the makeup of their 
classes revealed that they felt they were pretty well balanced in ability and 
number. One teacher commented that if anything, her class in the 1972 yea.t* 
had been better, yet this was the first year in several years of teaching kinder- 
g(\rten that she had not had any children in the D and £ categories, and only 2 
in the C category. When asked what she thought made the difference, she replied 
that the classes made her more aware of the different areas, and more aware 
of areas of weakness in an ijidivldual chili; that the informal surveys helped 
her to see a pattern of strength and weakness in a child and she began to con- 
centrate her teaching of that child in those areas. She went on to note that 
in previous years she had required assistance in handling the children when 



giving the Metropolitan^ She said that this year the children were used 
to marking the. little informal survey sheets and following directions that 
they said, 'Oh, we know how to do this, " and zipped right through the test 
without confusion and/or losing their place- 

Teacher Evaluation 

Since the classroom teacher is a key factor in this program, it was 
imperative that we get some form of evaluation of what teachers felt 
they had learned, and some reaction to the program other than comversation, 
A teacher evaluation form was sent to all teachers participating in the 
programo The complete text and data can be found in Appendix Ac The ■ 
greater percentage of the teachers felt that they had gained in knowledge 
of the specific skill areas, in techniques of detection, and are better 
equipped to apply corrective procedureso Social and emotional behavior 
was identified as a area of relative deficiency, especially in techniques 
of coping with social and emotional maladjustment o The teachers responded 
(almost unanimously) that as a result of T-3 they felt better able to 
discuss children's problems with parents, and to offer constructive 
suppestions to parents so that they might help their children. 

The teachers ranked the University classes and the workshops as their most 
valuable sources of information and assistance « 

They felt that theii.' children had benefited from the program to a 
degree that they would not have benefited without the programo Ninety- 
one percent of the teachers felt that the informal surveys had helped 
them identify children that might not have been identified otherwise. 

Teacher Comments 

The program war. of greatest benefit to the beginning teacner since it 
literally guided her through child behavior, classroom management, and 
pre and beginning reading skills. However, comments from those that had 
been in the profession a number of years indicated that the program has 
caused them to re-examine their thinking concerning children and how they 
learno They were excited abou" the rev- ideas anc" techniques that ^evolved 
from the classes and workshoys. As one seasoned teacher said, "I've 
always done these things, but now I know what its all about o' 



The purpose of this Title III project is to raloo and reinforce the reading 
skill abilities of our stxidenta. The nature of this project is that of 
building a firm foundation of L-eading skill developjnsnt at the earliest pos- 
sible stages, in this instance, in kir^srgarten and first grade. We propose 
to do this by implementing p. continuous in-aorvice education program for 
kindergarten and first grade teachers. This program vdll provide these 
teachers with a background of knowledge in dovelopraent of the various 
learning modalities in children, the problems that may arise from an iJi5>air- 
ment or mature tional lag in modality development, and in the sequential 
development of reading skills. Our rationale for this procedure is two-fold. 
First, the teacher is the key to any measure of success in reading skill 
development and, as such, must be knowledgeable and skilled. It is the 
teacher's task to suit the method to the primary learning modality of each 
child. Sec<»id, the earlier che identification of a possible potential 
problem, the greater the chance for prevention and or correction. 

We projected a 60^ growth in each of the 10 basic pre-reading areas defined 
in the body of the text. Measurement of growth was by means of a rating 
scale and based on pre and post informal siurveya in each of the 10 areas 
administered at the bectnning and er of the academic . ear. 

Eighty-eight public emd non-public school teachers serving 2328 kindergarten 
and first grade students participated in the first year progi'am. Two thousand 
sixty-six (2066) pre and post informal sun-eye were administered to 632 
children identifying weakness(e3) in the ten bafiic areas. Teachers focused 
preventive and/or correctivo procedures in only the ar>n&{B) identified as 
being deficient. Backgrouid iijl o.vjation concerning reading skill development 
and learning modality development, techniques of detection, prevention and/or 
correcti(»i were provided the to&cher in the nature of university classes, 
workshops, and assistance from local educational consultants and university 
graduate assistants. 

End-of-the-year teot resulta indicata that the goal of 60^ growth was achieved 
in 6 of the basicpre-reading areas, ^d.th an average of 50^ gain in 4 of the 
areas as measured on a rating scale. A cou^rison of rankings achieved on 
the MetroDolitAn Readiness T esta, between 1972 Idndergarten students and 1973 
kindergarten students indicates that- the 1973 kindergarten students showed 
an overall ionprovemenb ijn ability to cope with the formal reading skills 
introduced in the first grade. 



The overall impression of teacher roaction to bhe program is favorable • 
Teachers expressed an appreciation for the oppoa"tunity to leam more about 
how they might better t«ach these children. A criticism of the program 
was the time required on the pai.*t ox teachers in teating and recording the 
data. 



Conclugjon 

The philosophy behind this progrwn, the '^Atxxre of the student who is the 
focus of the program, and the nature and acope of the program does not 
lend itself, easily, to a complete reliability of immediate results. The 
best analysis of the effectiveness of the program will come in the longi- 
tudinal study which will be ceri-ied out. However, we have drawn these con- 
clusions from the 1972-73 acadendc year»s experiences: 

1, Results of data on the rat jjig scales indicate that there was a 
growth of an average of 61^ in the 10 basic pre-reading areas. 
The exact growth in each specific area is designated in Table !• 
These results would indicate that, given the tools, a teacher 
can i.tip?-ement a program of interventi<Mi and coxrection in a 
potential "problem D.oamer, 

2, Resxats of data on the Hetropolitan Readiness Tests indicate that 
the 1973 kindergarten students showed a greater overall readiness 
for formal reading instnicti' i as would be imp3 imented in first 
grade. 

3, leacher observation indicated that, in general, those teachers 

who actively and conscientiously attempted to inq?lement suggestions, 
especially in clagsrcom managemont, noted a greater independence 
on the part of the students, in both kindergarten and first grade. 

U, The kindergarten and first grade staff, as a whole, are more know- 
ledgeable and skilled in ':.ho techniques of detection, and diagnosis, 
and in the application nf corrective techniques. Test results 
indicate thoir atvdeiitj have benefited from this teacher knowledge. 

5, Expectations are that greater gains will be made in the coming 
year since maiiy teachers conamontod that this year they had so much 
to leaiTi; they erpmssed mi'.ch more confidence in their ability to 
"do a better .lob next year." 

6. Such a program of continuoup in-iieivice education has maximum 
effectiveness with the bcgimdng teacher, or a teacher who has had 
no previous experf.ence in kirdergarton and first grade. 



?♦ As a result of their cooperation in the class sessions, a committee 
of kindergarten and first grade teachers developed a coordinated 
set of reading obj^^ctives for kindergarten and first grade. 

8. While not stated specifically in our objectives, a pijrposeful 
rauiification of the Title III project has been the tie-in vith our 
Title VI Learning Diaabilities Program. 

Primary en^jhasis in the Learning Disabilities program is on the 
kindergarten and first grade ci^ild. In order to teach this child 
with any degree of effectiveness, the classroom teacher must have 
a knowledge of the characteristics of learning disabled children, 
learning modalities, and how these all relate to her task of 
developing pre-reading skills and/or teaching that child to read. 

Inability to conmunicate had been a chronic problem between the 
classroom teacher and the L.D. teacher during the previous academic 
year. That we did achieve this p\irposef\il ramification has been 
exhibited in the following ways: 

a. Learning Disability teachers consnent that the classroom teachers 
discuss the L.D. child's problem with understanding and knowledge. 
They can discuss problems in sensory-motor modalities and can 
come up with suggestions for what they can do to help this child 
in the classroom. 

b. The Psychoraetirist has stated on numerous occasions that it is 
much easier to talk to these teachers about the various learning 
problems of their students; that they discuss learning problems 
with knowledge and understanding. He has stated that this has 
made his task easier and he has felt that he has been more effective 

In summation, then, we have tied i,he two programs together by giving 
the learning disabled child special help, and by providing his 
classroom teacher with a background of knowledge and techniques 
with which she can supplement and reinforce special class activities. 

9. A criticism of the program has been the amount of time the teacher 
has to spend in testing and tho rocord keeping. It is felt, however, 
that as the teacher becomef? mors skilled, the testing, especially, 
will take less of har time, 

10. In the initial phase of the program, graduate assistants were hired 
from the University of Missouri, Kansas City. We feel it will be 
more beneficial to our teachers and thus the students, if we employ 
a master teacher from otar own system who Is knowledgeable and ejqperi- 
enced in kindergarten and first grade curric\ilum as an assistant in 
the program. 
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To try to raisa the reading skills of students by educating, 
re-educating, and/or revitalizing an entire staff of kindergarten 
and first grade teachers in diagnosis and prevention of reading 
problems, and preparing children for formal reading instruction 
is a prodigious tasko We did not anticipate nor did we achieve 
complete success with every child nor with every teacher. However, 
we feci that we made a "beginning o" We did educate scrr.e, re-educate 
some, rc-.itali'.r.d oth-rs, and nopefully, caused a few to "bend a 
little. 

The really important factors are all those kindergarten and first 
grade children who have more of a chance to be successful in school 
and in life because of a skilled teacher. 

Dissemination 

Since the public does support public education, it is important 
that they know how funds are being used. However, the most 
important factor in maJcing the public aware of our programs is 
that tbey are, as a whole, a body of parents who send their 
most precious possession, a child, to us, with the expectation 
that wa will educate that child. More specifically, it is a 
parent who sends a child us with the expectation that we. 
will teach them, first and foreraost, to read, to write, to 
understand and perform the mathematical algorithms, and to gain 
knowledc,:: and und-.r standing frcm the content areas. We sought 
to meke our parents aware of our program through the media avail- 
able to us. Several articles were carried in the .Outlook, a 
publication cf the school district, and the local newspaper. 
The ixaminer , dercriLlng the contest and progress of the- content 
and progress of the program. Staff personnel spoke to local PTA s, 
Kiwanis", and Rotary, concerning our federal programs. Our program 
was- a fL-^^ro on MrX^-^': on v:-k-^::y 8, 1973. A rcs'.me of the Program 
has been requested end forwarde-i to FeMlard Black, President of the 
International Reading Ar.socia^.ion, for consideration for possible 
Sclusion in 1S73-74 I.R.A. Convention in N^w Orleans. (See appendix A) 

Pro i ec I. Par '.ol p^^i ^ 

Eiqht eight teachers ( 83 public and 5 non-public) received 
instruction in ---.e university classes. One university instructor, 
one craduate assistant to the instructor, five visiting consultants, 
?xvo^L.-..A. consultants, and one project director conducted or assisted 
in conoucLxcn of 1^ c.a::^os and b workshops. Two tnousand three 
hundred twenty eight students participated in the program. One 
thousand one hundred twenty two kindergarten one thousand one 
hundred fifty one first grade public school children and fifty- 
five first orade non-public school children. Of this number six 
hundred thirty two received direct instruction as « result of the 
progrnv^ one thousand six hundred ninty six received indirect 
instructica. 
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l»riMM:r TIIK MRK. . .Mrs. Mary, her students learn. In the foreground 
rhnstopluT. kindorMarlen teacher at is the puppet stage. (Examiner Staff 
Coluinbian School sews a costume for Photos > 
a puppet i-lnracter :.he uses to help 

Increasing Reading Skills 
Title 111 Program's Goal 
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